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For “The Friend.” 
Wollinger, and the new Protest against Rome. 
“he following article is condensed from one 
fished to “The Leisure Hour,” by J. A. 
“lie, in hopes of giving to the readers of 
ihe Friend” a connected and intelligible 
fount of a religious movement in Germany 
lich has excited much interest among 
pughtful persons in this country, as well as 
'Hurope. 
‘In order to estimate rightly the import- 
se of the man, and of the movement, it is 
ential, first of all, that we glance at the 
lange which the Church of Rome has re- 
tly undergone. 
“The Decree of Infallibility has accom- 
ished a revolution both within and without 
at Church. Within it bas changed the re- 
ion of the Head to the members, and with- 
* it has altered the whole attitude of the 
burch to society. The new dogma places 
‘the head of the Church of Rome an infalli- 
irresponsible man, and into the hands of 
fat one man it gathers all prerogatives, ad- 
‘nistrations, and faculties. This one person 
ssorbs and comprehends all orders of the 
ergy, with all their rights and functions. 
ne Pope is the Church, and there is none 
wsides. The councils of all ages speak through 
m, and the popes who have been before him 
‘ll live in him. ‘The inherent independent 
visdiction of bishops is now at an end. heir 
xhts are mere emanations from the chair of 
eter, and themselves are but satraps of the 
spal throne. Thus the vast, far-extending 
iganisation of the Roman Church has been 
| unified that the Pope can put it in motion 
_ any time or for any purpose he pleases. 
“A revolution without, too, has the Infalli- 
jlity decree accomplished. It has placed the 
thurch in direct antagonism to the State. 
Then the Pope pronounced himself infallible, 
se Council concurring, he bound up in that 
ceree the infallibility of the Syllabus. What 
the Syllabus? It is a string of some eighty 
‘sopositions on religion, politics, and morals, 
wery one of which is now held to be a di- 
-nely-inspired truth, and as binding on the 
»nscience as are the doctrines of the Bible. 
the Syllabus makes the Pope supreme and 
bsolute over the whole sphere of human duty. 
| anathematises all constitutional monarchs 


and parliaments, and holds their laws and au- 
thority as void. It anathematises all opinions 
in politics, in morals, in philosophy, and sci- 
ence, which are not consonant with Roman 
dogma, and pronounces them to be false. It 
thus divorces the “Church” from the State, 
and places her at war with the whole of 
modern society. Her head stands apart from, 
independent of, and superior to all other mon- 
archs and kingdoms. 

“This gives an overwhelming interest to 
Dr. Dollinger and the Alt-Catholic movement. 
We cannot but bail with pleasure the rise of 
an opponent to such a power, and all the more 
that he stands up witbin the Church of Rome 
itself. He has not come an hour too soon. 
We ask with no ordinary anxiety, What are 
the antecedents of the man? What are his 
opinions and motives; are they such as will 
bring sufficient spiritual and moral force to 
the movement he has inaugurated? What is 
the ground he bas taken up; isit firm enough 
and broad enough to permit him to fight such 
a battle? What companions has he in the 
conflict ; will their counsels aid and their spirit 
cheer him in his arduous task? What ad- 
vance has the movement made, and in what 
is it likely to issue? Itis a brief reply to 
these questions which we propose giving. 

“First of the man. John Joseph Ignatius 
von Dollinger was born at Bamberg, Bavaria, 
on February 28, 1799. Almost immediately 
after receiving priest’s orders in 1822 he was 
nominated chaplain to his native diocese of 
Bamberg. In 1826 appeared his first work, 
the subject of which was “The Hucharist 
during the First Three Centuries ;” and in the 
same year he was invited to lecture before the 
University of Munich on the History of the 
Church. The substance of these lectures was 
afterwards given to the world in his ‘Manual 
of the History of the Church,’ and later (1838 
and 1843) in a more extended form in his 
‘Treatise on the History of the Church.’ Poli- 
tics now began to receive his attention, and 
in 1845 Dr. Dollinger represented the Uni- 
versity of Munich in the Bavarian Parliament. 
He seems to have found this line of thought 
and action not incompatible with his theo- 
logical and historical studies, for in 1851 he 
was a delegate to the Parliament of Frank- 
fort, where he voted for the absolute separa- 
tion of the Church from the State. In 1861 
he delivered a course of lectures advocating 
the abandonment of the temporal power of 
the Roman See. Other treatises showed the 
wide range of his thinking and reading, and 
the fertility of his intellect—such as the 
‘ Origin of Christianity’ (1835), ‘The Religion 
of Mohammed’ (1838), ‘The Reformation— 
its Interior Development and Effects’ (1848), 
‘A Sketch of Luther,’ and various pamphlets, 
some of which were called forth by the dis- 
cussions in the Bavarian Parliament on the 
question of compelling Protestant soldiers to 
do homage to Roman Catholic processions. 
The great teacher of Dr. Dollinger was Pro- 


fessor Mohler, of Munich, the author of ‘The 
Symbolism of the Two Churches,’ and which 
is accounted one of the ablest works on 
Romanism which modern times have pro- 
duced. 

“The following particulars of the life of Dr. 
Dollinger, which we have received from a 
trustworthy German correspondent, will, we 
are sure, be interesting to our readers :—‘ Dr. 
Dollinger’s father, Professor Ignatius Dollin- 
ger, was a celebrated physiologist, and im- 
parted to Jobn, his eldest son, a careful edu- 
cation, desiring to see him enter the same 
paths of natural science, especially anatomy 
and physiology, as he himself excelled in. 
His wish seemed likely to be realised, as the 
boy gave hopes of becoming interested in the 
different branches of natural history, more 
particularly entomology. But all along the 
inward vocation was very different ; and even 
then the boy knew no greater pleasure than 
with a large Bible in his hands to deliver, 
what might be called, exegetical lectures to 
his comrades. Accordingly we find him study- 
ing theology at Bamberg and Wurzburg, and 
already at the age of twenty-two filling the 
professional chair of Church History and 
Canon Law at Aschaffenburg. We then find 
him in the same capacity at Munich, whither 
the university had been removed from Land- 
shut. Here (at Munich) he has labored, with 
brief intermissions, from that time to the pre- 
sent, now a period of about forty years. When 
the well-known Mobler, author of “Sym- 
bolics, &c., was called to the theological 
faculty, Dollinger lectured for some years on 
Dogmatics. He was present in 1848 at the 
Diet of Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and was also 
a member of the Bavarian Parliament. What 
especially characterises Dr. Dollinger is his 
study of Church History, and in his works on 
this subject he has by no means shown him- ~ 
self friendly to Protestantism. In his work, 
“Luther, a Sketch,” he insinuates that this 
Reformer’s book, “The Popedom at Rome 
established by the Devil,’ was written in a 
“state of excitement caused by intoxicating 
liquors.” In his work, “Die Kirche und die 
Kirchen’ (The Church and the Churches,) 
there is discernible a strong partisan spirit, 
though he blames the state of things in the 
Church at the same time. The principle on 
which he proceeds is that of historical re- 
search in opposition to the traditional method 
of scholastic rationalising treatment. Dr. 
Dollinger is said to be a man of immense 
erudition, and to be gifted with an amazingly 
accurate memory. The well-known J. von 
Gorres used to relate that if he wanted to find 
a sentence or paragraph in a book, but which 
he had half-forgotten, and of which he could 
remember neither the title nor the author, he 
used to go to Dr. Dollinger, who was sure to 
be able to give accurate information as to 
every particular, besides distinctly pointing 
out the place in the Royal Library where the 
book was to be found. In Munich he has led 
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a quiet and retired life, being known to and 
recognised by few. Almost his only recrea- 
tion is the walk from his house to the uni. 
versity building and back again.’ 

(To be concluded.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
Memoirs of Mildred Ratcliff. 
(Conclnded from page 373.) 
From a letter of B. W. Ladd to M. Rateliff. 
“Near Smithfield, 6th mo. 9th, 1845. 

“ Beloved Friend,—It was a satisfaction to 
me to receive thy letter by our friend J. Ken- 
worthy, and to find thee in good measure en- 
joying the love to the household of faith, 
which so pre-eminently characterized the be- 
loved disciples and apostles of our blessed 
Lord, when near the time of His being per- 
sonally removed from them. It is precious to 
enjoy that fellowsbip which is with the Father 
and the Son, and this favored state we cannot 
expect to enjoy only as we watch unto prayer 
daily. My hope for preservation in this day 
of great commotion is in His condescending 
love and mercy, who first called our fore- 
fathers out of the corruptions and ceremonies 
of the world, into the light and liberty of his 
glorious gospel. My wife joins me in love to 
you all. 

Thy attached friend, 
By Wiel App? 


to Mildred Ratcliff. 
“Mt. Pleasant, 8th mo. 28th, 1845. 

“Mildred Ratcliff, my beloved friend, — 
Thou art often in my remembrance; and at 
this time it is with me to salute thee with a 
few lines, trusting thou art sustained in the 
trial of the removal of thy dear husband. And 
- I desire, according to my capacity, that thou 
may be preserved under the Lord’s notice and 
protection the remaining days that may be 
allotted in this state of existence; and when 
they are finished, received into glory. But 
how, my friend, and truly valued mother in 
Israel, is my heart affected in the removal 
of these, who through everlasting love and 
mercy have been helpers of my faith. Truly 
I feel it very sensibly, and am ready to query 
why is it so in this deeply proving day. Pray 
for me when thou canst, that I may be pre- 
served in faithfulness to the end; and tbat 
none of the devices of the crooked serpent 
may prevail over me. My love to the breth- 
ren, to such as love the Lord Jesus in sincerity 
I think was never stronger. 

“J cannot bear the idea of being separated 
from the sincere-hearted followers of Christ. 
There is so much afloat which I think is above 
the simplicity of the Truth, so much counter- 
feiting the King’s coin, so much pluming with 
the Lord’s gifts and not giving him the glory 
that it is no wonder if his divine displeasure 
is manifested amongst us. But O, how my 
soul travails in exercise, that none who are 
looking unto the Shepherd of Israel for pro- 
tection, may be permitted to be led captive 
by the subtle devices of him whom the Serip- 
ture declares is transformed into an angel of 
light. 

“T received a very acceptable letter from 
my old fellow traveller, Ann Jones, of Stock- 
port, England, a few days ago. Her views of 
the state of things in our Society are in unison 
with my own. Gladly would I copy it for thy 
perusal, but time will not admit of it. There 
is however one paragraph that I must not 
omit: ‘Does dear Mildred Ratcliff live near 


thee? If thou hast an opportunity give my 
dear love to her. I received a sweet salu- 
tation in her own hand writing a few years 
back. My love to her has not abated by dis- 
tance or length of time separating us’ * * 
‘Ah, had we as a people individually and col- 
lectively humbled ourselves under His holy 
band at the time of the former desolation, and 
kept near to Him, the preserver of men, in 
spirit and in truth, the Babel building that 
bas succeeded would not have been devised.’ 
[ could fill this sheet with excellent matter 
from the letter, in which thou would be much 
comforted; but in these times it will not do. 
[f I get an opportunity after Yearly Meeting, 
and life and health be spared, I intend to 
come and spend a day or more with thee. 

“In that love which craves we may be 
abilitated to remember each other before the 
Lord, I remain thy friend I trust in the bonds 
and afflictions of the gospel of Christ Jesus 
our Lord.” 


Joseph Edgerton to M ildred Ratcliff. 
“Tenth mo. 8th, 1845. 


“Dear Friend,—Under a feeling of gospel 
fellowship I address thee, desiring for thee the 
continuance of that loving kindness which is 
better than life, and of which thou hast been 
a large sbarer, through the compassion of our 
ever merciful and good Shepherd. His watch- 
ful care is as much over his dependent little 
ones, as in any age of the world. It is often 
the fervent desire of my mind, that I may be 
kept in the valley of humility, and that at last 
I may be found possessing a portion of that 
life which beautifies and dignifies every mem- 
ber of that body of which Christ Jesus is 
head. If we continue in this fellowship, we 
shall have a place in the minds of the faithful; 
and even though the bread of adversity and 
the water of affliction be given us, we shall 
acknowledge that there is a blessed fellow- 
ship one with another, even in suffering en- 
dured for the Master’s sake. I have never 
more sensibly felt this than of latter time. O, 
that these may be kept in that pavilion which 
is immovable, from the strife of tongues, and 
be fed with that food which is convenient, 
whereby they may be nourished, and be en- 
abled to grow up unto Him in all things who 
is the Head, even Christ. Then, neither 
heights, nor depths, things present, nor things 
to come, may be able to separate them from 
Him who is the Leader, Feeder, and Director 
of his people. They will be willing to endure 
hardness as good soldiers of Jesus Christ, and 
to pass through evil as well as good report. 
I have often remembered that it was said of 
Him who trod the wine-press alone, and of 
the people there was none with him, that ‘He 
was despised and rejected of men, a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief.’ It is no 
marvel (seeing it is enough for the disciple to 
be as his Master, and the servant as his Lord) 
if we should be despised and rejected by the 
worldly wise, those who willingly connive at 
the unsoundness which is within the camp. 
May patience have her perfect work. 


“T have been so well satisfied with the way 
of Truth as professed by us, I have thought 
it worth suffering much for; and I crave for 
the household of faith, that a settlement in 
that which is immovable may be known ; 
that, being no more children, tossed to and 
fro and carried about by every wind of doc- 
trine, we might occupy that position assigned 


us by our blessed Lord and Master in bis kir 
dom on the earth. 

“J feel myself but a child in the work 
the Lord, and thou art one whom He hi 
endowed in thy day with the excellency 
dignity, and the excellency of power, yet fe 
ing that unity which is with the Father a) 
with his Son Jesus Christ, and is partaken 
by the children of the regeneration, I desij 
to encourage thee. I believe as the mountai| 
are round about> Jerusalem, so the Lord 
round about his people. Thou mayst fé 
many mental conflicts, added to much bodii 
suffering. May the eternal God be thy refug 
and underneath the everlasting arms. I) 
believe that He whose compassions fail n¢ 
who was pleased in early life to open to tb! 
the beauty of bis true and living way, wl 
was the strength of thy meridian day, w 
continue to guard and guide thee by his cou 
sel, and finally conduct thee safely throu 
the dark valley and shadow of death, in) 
that city where there is no more pain, sic 
ness, nor weeping. But where everlasti 
praises arise to Him who sitteth upon tl 
throne, and to the Lamb who hath redeem 
us by his precious blood. Oh, unmerit 
mercy! May my soul bless and praise Hi) 
for his blessings in plucking my feet out) 
the mire and clay, and giving me a porti 
of settlement upon that Rock, against whi¢ 
the gates of hell shall never prevail. 

“Thou hast no doubt heard the particula/ 
of our late Yearly Meeting. Whilst I deepl 
mourn the state of Society, I feel thankfi 
that our meeting was favored to sustain t 
position which it did.” | 

Here the autobiography and correspon( 
ence of Mildred Ratcliff concludes. But w 
trust it has not been without a feeling of dee 
and lively interest, that the course of th 
heaven-bound pilgrim has been thus trace 
through the vicissitudes of many years. Atk 
getting within the pale of a religious Societ 
whose doctrines, testimonies, and pecaliariti 
in their primitive purity and fulness she ha 
adopted from conviction, and to which it wz 
very evident she became more and more a 
tached, she, like “the beloved Persis” spoke 
of by the Apostle, “labored much in tl 
Lord.” Her whole life subsequent to tl 
period when she joined in membership wit 
Friends, with its trials, its combats, its dee 
baptisms, its fightings without and fears wit: 
in, all tending to fill up the allotted measu 
of the cup of suffering, being part of the “gre: 
tribulation” which every servant and han 
maiden of the Lord Jesus must experienc 
has been, in degree, set forth in the memoi 
and fragments left by her, and which are no 
and herewith brought to a termination. 

She departed this life at her residence ne: 
Brownsville, Pennsylvania, Ist mo. 22d, 184 
in the 73d year of her age; having been co 
fined to the house with but little intermissic 
for a period of more than four years. SI 
frequently during this season, petitioned f 
patience, which in a remarkable degree w: 
granted her. Her whole trust and contiden 
appeared to be placed on the Lord Jes 
Christ, who in tender mercy had so strengt 
ened her goul, as to enable her to follow Hi 
through a life of many sorrows and suffe 
ings. And then also, He who had been wi 
his handmaiden in six troubles, did not fe 
sake in the seventh—the last trying confli 
of nature—but so manifested His living p1 
sence,—so spread abroad his love in h 
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rt by the Holy Ghost, that death was 
‘bed of its sting, and the grave of its vic- 
@ 


‘y- 


For “The Friend.” 


High Tartary, Yarkand, and Kashghar. 


(Coutinued from page 370.) 


‘Amongst the group collected to stare at the 
“veller there is generally a Lama, dressed 
(a red robe which allows one arm and 
lyulder to be bare, as is also the head. In 
|. hand he carries a prayer-cylinder, which 
! whirls round on its wooden handle by an 
most imperceptible motion of the hand, 
lled by a string and small weight attached 
(jt, and assisting the rotation. Perched on 
me neighboring pinnacle, or jammed against 
e vertical face of some rock, is the Lama’s 
onastery. Such is a Tibetan village with- 
Mt a tree except a few stunted willows along 
te life-giving water-courses ; while all above, 
the very edge, is a howling wilderness of 
avel, with no signs of man’s existence. 
iIn the broad valley of the Upper Indus, 
"hich constitutes Ladak, the villages in places 
(tend continuously for several miles. The 
ops are here wonderfully luxuriant, and the 
Amate is milder, the elevation being only 
1,000 feet. The town of Leh itself is nestled 
‘oder the hills, at a distance from the river 
i? some four miles up a long gentle gravelly 
jope. 

: We spent nearly a month here studying the 
‘naracteristics of the Toorkees, learning all 
l-e could about their country and its rulers, 
wd paving the way for an expedition next 
sear. At last we started back, late in Octo- 
jer, from Ladaik, and were but just in time 
'y forced marches to cross the Bara Lacha 
®ass before it was closed for the season by 
lhe snow. Here we had the misfortune to 
‘5se two Hindoostanee servants, who lingered 
yebind, and, finally overpowered by cold, sat 
‘own with the apathy of their race to die. 
‘Dur party being much scattered, and bivouack- 
ing in different places that night, we did not 
iknow of their absence till it was too late to 
save them. Their bodies were found crouch- 
ed together, and rifled by the Tibetan yak- 
flrivers. 

_ On arriving back in the Kangra Valley, I 
set myself in earnest to prepare for next year’s 
expedition. My companion, unfortunately, 
was not able to join me again, so I continued 
my preparations alone. Putting together the 
information acquired, it seemed that the only 
hance was to go up in the character of a 
merchant. Asiatics who travel do so from 
one of three motives, and they can under- 
gtand no other. Their journeys are either 
religious, commercial, or political. They will 
‘cross the whole continent to visit a shrine; 
they will peril their lives on a trading trip; 
and envoys are constantly threading their 
way from one distant chief to another. From 
the first and the last pleas I was debarred. I 
was determined to go as an Hnglishman, and, 
as such, I could have no religious attraction 
in Central Asia; nor could I obtain any offi- 
cial recognition from our Government as a 
motive for the journey. 

Yet I was convinced that the favorable 
‘moment had now arrived for opening inter- 
course with Hastern Toorkistan. So I deter- 
mined to adopt the third and only remaining 
character, and go as a merchant, and the 


j 


Central Asian market and what promise it 
afforded to English trade, especially with re- 
gard to the disposal of Indian tea, in which I 
had a personal interest. This commercial in- 
formation, if I could obtain it, would be a 
most valuable result of my journey, for witb 
half-barbarous nations trade is the only bond 
of union. I might thus hope to establish per- 
manent communication with Central Asia, 
which the mere casual transit of an English 
traveller would never accomplish. 
In order to carry out my intention of going 
in the character of a merchant, I made ar- 
rangements with an enterprising firm in Cal- 
cutta to send up a venture of goods, chosen 
in such a way as seemed most suitable for the 
Yarkand market. 
Presents also, chiefly in the shape of fire- 
arms, had to be bought, for in Asia nothing 
can be done without the interchange of gifts. 
I trusted chiefly to these to unlock the door 
for me, purposing to send up some confiden- 
tial messenger in front of me, who should pre- 
sent the king and his chiefs with gifts in my 
name, informing them that I was myself fol- 
lowing with more valuable ones which | 
hoped to make over in person. It seemed as 
if this course afforded the best hope of success, 
by appealing to their cupidity while at the 
same time disarming their suspicions by frank- 
ly announcing my coming beforehand. 

My confidential messenger I found in the 
person of Diwan Bakhsh, a Mussulman who 


knees. Then tuck your overcoat in all round 
you, over head and all; and if you are lucky, 
and there is not too much wind, you will 
make a little atmosphere of your own inside 
the covering which will be snug in compari- 
son with the outside air. Your feet suffer 
chiefly, but you learn to tie yourself into a 
kind of knot, bringing as many surfaces of 
your body together as possible. [have passed 
whole nights in this kneeling position and 
slept well; whereas I should not have gota 
wink had I been stretched at full length with 
such a scanty covering as a great coat. At 
last the camp arrived. We had brought a 
little fuel with us, and melted some ice for 
water. No grass at all for the cattle. 
October 19th.—The soil is all clay, covered 
with flinty stones and rough agates. Nota 
vestige of grass; but a little fuel in the shape 
of the lavender-plant, as it may be called. This 
consists of a little bunch of shoots, three or 
four inches high, looking like lavender. These 
little bunches are scattered about seven or 
eight yards apart or more. They have a 
woody root, much more substantial than 
might be imagined from their insignificant 
appearance above ground; men go out with 
little picks and dig them up, but it takes 
several hours, even where they are most plen- 
tifal, before a man can collect enough to light 
a fire*with. The shoots are sometimes eaten 
by famishing horses, and to a certain extent 
stay their hunger where there is no grass, as 
here. So late in the season there was no 


had formerly been in my service as Moonshee, 
or writer, and was now occupying some petty 
post under Government.” 

Until within a few years of our author's 
visit, the country he attempted to explore 
was subject to the Chinese authority; but the 
inhabitants had risen in rebellion, and after a 
tumultuous and bloody succession of events, 
had killed, driven out or subjugated their 
former rulers. A military adventurer named 
Mahammad Yakoob, held the supreme power, 
with the title of Atalik Ghazee. An envoy 
from this monarch to the native ruler of Cash- 
meer, was at Leh or Ladak in the summer of 
1868, on his return home. R. Shaw met with 
him there at that time, and arranged to send 
in his company his messenger, Diwan Bakhsh, 
with presents to the king, and a letter, re- 
questing permission to visit his country. 
After a delay of about three weeks, which 
were spent in making arrangements for the 
transport of his goods and baggage, he fol- 
lowed on to Shabidoolla, a camping-ground 
and small fort in the Tartar territory, where 
he had arranged to wait for the king’s reply 
to his letter. A few extracts from his diary 
will show the character of the country he was 
passing through, and the precautions travel- 
lers are obliged to take. 

“October 18th.—Followed marks of the en- 
voy’s party up a side stream from the north. 
Shingly bed of dry stream, gradually steeper 
and steeper, till we stood on the ridge. The 
depression of the ‘col’ is very slight indeed. 
View to south of glacier-mountains extensive 
but stormy. To north, very flat, downy coun- 
try, nearly the level of our pass. One or two 
large patches of snow, our elevation being 
about 19,000 feet. Tashee and I walked on 
to keep ourselves warm, but, halting at sun- 
set, had to sit and freeze for several hours be- 
fore the things came up. The best way of 
keeping warm on such an occasion is to squat 


rather that this would give me an exccllent 
opportunity of discovering the state of the 


down, kneeling against a bank, resting your 
head on the bank, and nearly between your 


water anywhere on this plain, but we found 
a few patches of snow, and melted enough to 
cook with and drink. There was not, how- 
ever, fuel enough to melt any for the horses 
to drink, and they had for many days to con- 
tent themselves with munching snow to allay 
their thirst. 

October 27th.—Kabeer [bis Indian servant] 
was brought in during the night, having lain 
down by the side of the road. He had heard 
me and Tashee passing within a yard or two 
of him in the dark, but had not the energy to 
speak, fearing we might compel him to get up 
and come into camp! Such are the natives of 
India. He would doubtless have died, ex- 
posed to that bitter night, had I not sent the 
men out to search for bim. 

October 28tb.—A gradual descent leads 
down a long valley into the plain of an old 
lake bed, with water-marks 200 feet up the 


hillsides. One or two small brackish pools 
half-frozen, all the rest a bed of ‘ phoollee,’ or 
coarse soda. Above is a very thin cake of 
earth, below which the foot sinks into the 
finest loose powdered soda, pure white, four 
or five inches deep. Below this is a sheet of 
impure common salt, or saltpetre, which you 
can hear crack like+thin ice under fresh snow 
as you walk. In many places the coat of 
earth is absent, and the soda is hard /and irre- 
gular. It was horrible walking for five hours 
over it.” 
(To be continued.) 

I found it my duty likewise to go to meet- 

ings in the middle of the week, as well as on 


First-days—I have since mourned to see such 
a neglect in the attendance of religious meet- 
ings; which plainly shows that they who do 
so are not enough concerned for their salva- 
tion.—C. Healy. 


Watch ye, stand fast in the faith, quit you 
like men, be strong. Trust in the Lord. 


THE FRIEND. 


Selected. 
THE TEACHER’S DREAM. 


“ Por God is not unrighteous to forget your work and 
labor of love, which ye have showed towards his name, 
in that ye have ministered unto the saints and do min- 


ister.” Heb. yi. 10. 


Aslant fell the beams of the setting sun 

Through the school-room windows at Durham Place; 
The last little urchin—his lessons done, 
And his good-night said—had gone, to run 

His merry homeward race. 


At the desk, with her toil-worn head bowed low 
On her fevered hands, a teacher sate, 

Making no movement as if to go, 

Though round her fell the broad sunset’s glow, 
And the hour was waxing late. 


The light wind strayed through the open door, 
And lovingly lifted the loosened hair 

That fell round a forehead where time had made 

Some footprints, but left a sweet, pensive shade, 
That rendered it still more fair. 


She had fallen asleep ; and in her dream 
The narrow walls of the meagre room 
Had dropped away, and the sunsets gleam 
Fell on a fair bower, and made it seem 

All flooded with rosy bloom. 


And for the shrill sound of A, B, C, 

That echoed so late in her tortured ear, 
The notes of the woodland birds heard she, 
And the lapse of waters, as dreamily 

They coursed through a valley near, 


And she knew not whence came the sense of rest 
That so sweetly over her spirit came, 

Till a gentle presence was manifest, 

A. gentle hand her forehead pressed, 
And a soft voice called her name. 


It bade her come, and she followed on, 

Scarce knowing whether she waked or dreamed, 
To where there was raised a sylvan throne, 
And the form of Him who sat thereon, 

Like the Man of Sorrow seemed. 


And many a loving one came and stood 
Around the Master, each to tell 

How he had illumined some dark abode, 

Or lightened some pilgrim’s heavy load, 
For the Lord, he loved so well. 


When His sweet “ Well done” was bestowed on all, 
And each from His presence on had passed, 
Trembling she came at the Master’s call, 
And prone at His feet was fain to fall, 
The weakest and the last. 


But gently He raised her and bade her say 
What she to-day for her Lord had done; 

“ Master,” she cried, “‘thongh I love alway, 

Naught have I done for Thee to-day ; 
From rise to set of sun: 


“‘T teach the little ones day by day, 

And they cling to me with a fondness strange ; 
I teach them knowledge, and guide their play, 
And strive that never in harmful way, 

Their little feet may range. 


“ But for Thy service I find no place, 

No deeds of love have I to tell,  ~ 
Though with tears I mourn my wasted days, 
And long to toil in the broad highways, 

For the Lord I love so well. 


“T see the harvest field gleaming white, 

And heavy with sheaves which I may not reap; 
I see fair flowerets touched with blight, 
I see Wrong triumphing over Right, 

And can only look and weep.” 


Then a wondrous smile lit the Master’s face, 

A smile that shone down to her very heart; 
And these were his words: ‘“‘ Dear child of grace! 
Who toils and weeps in the humblest place, 

Hath in my work a part! 


“Fear not! for thy toils the Master owns; 
And precious to Him is thy ministry ; 
Fear not!” and He spake in gentlest tones, 
“Who carest so well for the little ones, 
Hath even cared for Me,” 
Rose Temple. 


Selected for ‘‘The Friend.” 


Yellowstone River—its Hot Springs, Geysers, and 
Natural Scenery. 
(Continued from page 374.) 

We will now return to the falls, and pursue 
our way up the valley of the Yellowstone to 
the lake. We wound our way among the 
dense pines that clothe the foot-hills, and, 
striking a game-trail, succeeded in avoiding 
the marshy bottoms of the river. Great num- 
bers of small springs seem to flow out of the 
sides of the hills, and distribute themselves 
over the bottom, finally draining into the 
river. The deep snows which fall on the 
mountains, and continue the greater portion 
of the year, melt so gradually that these 
springs have a constant supply, and during 
the summer the grass and flowers give to the 
lowlands a meadow-like appearance by the 
freshness and vividness of the colors. The 
river, by its width, its beautiful curves, and 
easy flow, moves on down toward its wonder- 


|ful precipices with a majestic motion that 
Some of|decorations about this spring that lent tht 


would charm the eye of an artist. 
the little streams which we crossed on our 
way up the river, were full of fresh-water 
shells. Wherever the water stands for a time, 
the surface is covered with a yellow scum 
from the presence of iron. About five miles 
above the falls, on the east side of the river, 
we crossed a small stream which held a large 
amount of alum in solution, and on this ac- 
count was appropriately named Alum Creek. 
This little stream is two feet wide and two 
inches deep, as clear as crystal, and, as it 
flows along through the rich grass, it would 
not be noticed by the traveller that it differed 
from any other stream, except by the taste. 
Ever since descending into the basin we have 
met with great quantities ofa kind of obsidian. 
It seldom occurs in a compact, amorphous, 
crystalline mass, like opaque glass, but as an 
aggregate of small amorphous masses, easily 
disintegrating, so that the surface is covered 
with the small obsidian pebbles. The color 
is black or dull purplish-black. There are ex- 
posures here and there of the basalt also; 
some of it contains great quantities of round- 
ed masses, like concretions, from the size of a 
pea to ten inches in diameter ; they seem to be 
little geodes, found in the igneous mass, lined 
inside with crystals of quartz. These masses 
are sometimes called “ volcanic walnuts” by 
travellers. Z 

About ten miles above the falls, on the east 
side of the Yellowstone, we came to a most 
interesting group of hot springs, named in 
Lieutenant Doane’s report, the “Seven Hills.” 
The chart which accompanies this report will 
show the location of the hills and the springs 
in relation to them. The little stream on the 
east side is one of the sources of Alum Creek, 
and the springs that border show the origin 
of the alum that is held in solution in the 
waters, which hold their full strength until 
they flow into the Yellowstone. We ap- 
proached this group of springs on the west 
side, and the first spring that attracted our 
attention was located at the base of one of the 
white hills. It was a powerful steam-vent, 
with the strong, impulsive noise like a high- 
pressure engine, and hence its name of Loco- 
motive Jet. The aperture is about 6 inches 
in diameter, a sort of raised chimney, and all 
around it were numerous small continuous 
steam-vents, all of which were elegantly lined 
with the bright-yellow sulphur. The entire 
surface was covered with the white siliceous 


crust, which gives forth a hollow sound } 
neath the tread; and we took pleasure | 
breaking it up ii the vicinity of the ven 
and exposing the wonderful beauty of tl 
sulphur-coating on the inner sides. This crup 
is ever hot, and yet so firm that we conuifi 
walk over it anywhere. On tho south side’ 
these hills, close to the foot, is a magnificet 
sulphur-spring. The deposits around it arp 
silica ; but some places are white, and enamel} 
ed like the finest porcelain. The thin edge 
of the nearly circular rim extend over th 
waters of the basin several feet, yet the opd 
portion is 15 feet in diameter. The water 
in a constant state of agitation. The steart 
that issues from this spring is so strong ani 
hot that it was only on the windward sidi 
that I could approach it and ascertain it} 
temperature, 197°. The agitation seemed tq 
affect the entire mass, carrying it up impulf 
sively to the height of 4 feet. It may be coni| 
pared to a huge caldron of perfectly cleajy 
water somewhat superheated. But it is thi 


charm, after our astonishment at the seething 
mass before us—the most beautiful scolloping} 
around the rim, and the inver and outer sur} 
face covered with a sort of pearl-like bead 
work. The base is the pure white silica 
while the sulphur gave every possible shade 
from yellow to the most delicate cream. No 
kind of embroidering that human art can con} 
ceive or fashion could equal this specimen off 
the cunning skill of nature. On the northeast 
side of the hills, extending from their summits, 
are large numbers of the steam-vents, witly 
the sulphur linings and deposits of the sulphu 
over the surface. These hills are entirely) 
due to the old hot springs, and are from 50 to 
150 feet in height. The rock is mostly com- 
pact silica, but there is almost every degree) 
of purity, from a kind of basalt to the snow; 
white silica. Some of it is a real conglom: 
erate, with a fine siliceous cement inclosing’ 
pebbles of white silica, like those seen around} 
the craters of some geysers. Although at the) 
present time there are no true geysers in this) 
group, the evidence is clear that these were,| 
in former times, very powerful ones, that have’ 
built up mountains of silica by their overflow, | 
The steam-vents on the side and at the foot of 
these hills represent the dying stages of this) 
once most active group. Quitea dense growth 
of pines now covers these hills. They rise up: 
in the midst of the plains, and from their pe- 
culiar white appearance are conspicuous fora 
great distance. Atone point there is a steam- 
vent so hot that it is difficult to approach it, 
emitting a strong sulphurous smell, and with- 
in two feet of it there is a larger spring, boil- 
ing likeacaldron. So far as I can determine, 
there is no underground connection of any 
of the springs with each other. Sometimes 
the rims of these craters, as well as the inner 
sides of their basins, have a beautiful papulose 
surface, the silica just covered with a thin 
veil of delicate creamy sulphur. At this lo- 
cality are some very remarkable turbid and 
mud springs, on the south portion of this 
singular group, a8 can be seen by reference 
to the chart. One of them has a basin 20 
feet in diameter, nearly circular in form, and 
the contents have almost the consistency of 
thick hasty-pudding. The surface is covered 
all over with puffs of mud, which, as they 
burst, give off a thud-like noise, and then the 
fine mud recedes from the centre of the puffs 
in the most perfect rings to the side. This 
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\d-pot presents this beautiful picture ; and 
‘hough there are hundreds of them, yet 
jis very rare that the mud is just in the 
jadition to admit of these peculiar rings. 
je kind of thud is, of course, produced by 
»» escape of the sulphuretted hydrogen gas 
ough the mud. Indeed, there is no com- 
jeison that can bring before the mind a 
varer picture of such a mud voleano than a 
wge caldron of thick mush. The mud is so 
we as to have no visible or sensible grain, 
dis very strongly impregnated with alum. 
orthree hundred yards in length and twenty- 
“e yards in width, the valley of this little 
‘anch of Alum Creek is perforated with these 
j:d-vents of all sizes, and the contents are of 
. degrees of consistency, from merely turbid 
i,ter to a thick mortar. ‘The entire surface 
perfectly bare of vegetation and hot, yield- 
-y in many places to a slight pressure. I 
sempted to walk about among these sim- 
»ring vents, and broke through to my knees, 
jvering myself with the hot mud, to my great 
fin and subsequent inconvenience. One of 
‘e largest of the turbid springs has a basin 
(th a nearly circular rim 20 feet from the 
argin to the water, and 40 feet in diameter. 
ere are two or three centers of ebullition ; 
-nperature, 188°. We may say, in conclu- 
on, in regard to this group, that while there 
“a great deal of activity in the springs at 
we present time, the remains of the dead 
wings cover the greater portion of the sur- 
2e, and those which are more active present 
“e evidence of far greater power in past 
mes. 


{ (To be continued.) 


if For “The Friend.” 

Isaac Brown. 

/Isaac Brown’s letter to Mildred Ratcliff, 
ublished in a recent number of “The Friend,” 
widly reminds some of those who knew him, 
! that trying period in his life to which he 
: feelingly alludes. His deep and protracted 
‘ental aftliction, in its origin, did not appear 
» be so much the result of a wilful neglect or 
“sobedience to known duty, as a fear and belief, 
(rough a feeling of great unworthiness, that 
ue Master had withdrawn his good spirit 
tom him, and left him to himself without 
lope of mercy. He was esteemed as one who 
arnestly strove to do his Master’s will in the 
(ttleness and simplicity of the Truth; yet he 
“as very small and useless in his own estima- 
jon, and at times much given to discourage- 
ent. During those five years in which he 
ays, he did not in humility shed a tear, his 
ondition appeared to be that of hopelessness 
ind despair, and he went mourning on his 
‘ay, refusing to be comforted, under an im- 
wression that the beloved of his soul had fled 
‘ever more to return—hence not that hopeful 
eustful “Isaac Brown,” as formerly —and 
‘hich his friends desired “again” to see. 
Selieving as he did that the true object of at- 
ending religious meetings was for the per- 
ormance of spiritual worship, wholly accept- 
‘ble in the Divine sight, he deemed it but 
nockery to meet with his friends professedly 
or that solemn purpose, while a conciousness 
if such extreme destitution of all good was 
‘resent with him. But “when the dear Mas- 
er, in his own appointed time, which is the 
sest time, was pleased to touch his heart with 
he finger of his love,” he then felt enabled to 
ake his dear friend’s advice to “work hard 
nd go to meetings.” His heart was then re- 
veved of its gloomy forebodings, and enabled 


to rejoice in the presence of Him who had 
come to his assistance, and as with a “ whip 
of small cords,” had driven out the enemies 
of his soul’s peace, and made his “house a 
house of prayer,” so full of thankfulness, hu- 
mility and love, that his long absent tears 
flowed in abundance. From this time forward, 
during the remainder of his life, he observed 
diligence in the attendance of religious meet- 
ings, while physical ability continued; and 
although he subsequently experienced times 
of similar descendings, yet he was favored to 
maintain a measure of hope and confidence in 
that power which he had known to be his 
strength in weakness, to his preservation 
above the raging billows which at times 
threatened to overwhelm him. His honest 
sincerity and child-like simplicity, together 
with a heart full of love and goodwill towards 
all, much endeared him to his friends, who 
yet retain his example of humility and lowli- 
ness of mind, in worthy remembrance. 
Ohio, 7th mo. 8th, 1872. 


For “The Friend.” 
A Fungoid Growth. 

In the vicinity of Front and Walnut streets, 
in Philadelphia, are a number of stores which 
are occupied by wholesale liquor dealers. In 
the upper stories of many of these are stored 
large quantities of whiskey, and the bungs of 
the casks in which it is contained are left 
open, so that the fusel oil may evaporate, a 
process aided by the heat of the summer’s 
sun. 

I had long noticed the existence, on the 
outer walls of many of these stores, of a black 
deposit, greatly disfiguring the appearance of 
the buildings. I had supposed it to be a cryp- 
togamic vegetable growth, caused by the 
dampness of the situation, but a recent con- 
versation with one whose place of business! 
was in that vicinity, suggested the idea that 
it might in some manner be dependent on 
the storage of whiskey, as it was said that 
the deposit was most abundant on those 
houses where whiskey and fusel oil tainted 
the atmosphere. 

Having scraped a small portion of the black 
material from a wall, I sentit to Charles Potts 
at Westtown, to be examined by the aid of 
the powerful microscope recently purchased 
by some friends of that institution. It was 
prepared with glycerine, and when placed in 
the field of view of the instrument, with a 
high magnifying power, it exhibited very 
clearly its vegetable structure. The indi- 
vidual cells were about 3,455 of an inch in 
diameter, with concentric circles, indicating a 
somewhat complex structure. The manner 
of growth was evidently by the elongation 
and ultimate division of the cells. Some of 
these had a dark line across the centre, show- 
ing where the future division would take 
place. In others, the separation of the parts 
had progressed so far, that they might be con- 
sidered as separate cells, though still joined 
together, They were arranged in lines and 
clusters. 

On comparing them with the fungus which 
forms the smut of wheat, there was a marked 
similarity in their general character. J, 


Whether thralled or exiled, 
Whether poor or rich thou be, 
Whether praised or reviled, 
Not a rush it is to thee: 
This nor that thy rest doth win thee, 
But the mind that is within thee. 
Wither, 1632, 


From The “British Friend.’ 
Fruitful in Every Good Work. 

In this age of hard work, when a sense of 
hurry seems to have entered into every cir- 
cle of activity, as if some mysterious voice had 
whispered to every heart, “ Work while it is 
day; the night cometh when no man can 
work,” making the workers gird themselves 
anew to heavier tasks and swifter toil, we 
meet in the circle of religious activity with 
many laborers carrying other burdens than 
those which the Master has given them to 
bear, and fainting under weariness whose hid- 
den cause is inward weakness rather than 
outward toil; therefore it surely behoves us 
to set ourselves steadfastly to consider reli- 
gious work, or work for God, as it is frequent- 
ly termed. Inso doing we may learn sundry 
truths and first principles concerning the ser- 
vice of God, that may greatly help us against 
growing weary in well-doing, and so establish 
us in the house of the Lord that we may still 
“bring forth fruit in old age.” 

In the first place, have we enough ponder- 
ed the significant fact, that while Christians 
are permitted to work for the Lord, they are 
commanded to wait upon him? Working is set 
before us in the Scripture in the light of a 
privilege, waiting in that of a duty. Great and 
wise is the love that has ordered it thus, for 
in working we give, in waiting we receive ; 
and the Most High knoweth that in himself 
and for himself he hath no need of us or of 
our works, while we haveall need of him and 
of his gifts. Therefore it is, that while every 
member of the household of faith may have 
the daily and constant happiness of waiting 
on the Lord, only at such times and for such 
uses as the Lord hath need of them can they 
have the added joy of going on his errands, 
or doing somewhat for his sake for the good 
of their fellow-men. 

The outward ery of the religious world, 
“Go and work for God,” so often drowns the 
gentle inward voice of the Holy Spirit, bid- 
ding us “ wait on the Lord,” that it requires 
an opened ear and a humble heart to discern 
the due relation and proportion between the 
working and the waiting. 

We have indeed much need of patience to 
keep ourselves from being hurried on unad- 
visedly by the rush of religious effort around 
us. Waiting on God will indeed lead to the 
working, for the Great King owns no idle la- 
borers, no superfluous servants, but appointeth 
to every man his work; but the waiting must 
have the first place, for it can never be too 
urgently insisted upon, that being by nature 
completely bankrupt in all heavenly things, 
we can never give out more than we have re- 
ceived, and that the receiving must precede 
the giving. Working expends grace, waiting 
receives it; and surely it is because, in this 
matter Christians are often not sufficiently 
careful to keep, as it were, the receipts in ad- 
vance of the expenditure, that we find so 
much toil, so little profit; so much sowing, so 
little reaping; so many weary and disappoint- 
ed laborers, so few rejoicing singers in the 
vineyard of the Lord. 

The desire to work for God is one that ge- 
nerally takes early possession of the renewed 
heart; and Satan, who knows this, often con- 
trives to weave his subtlest snares out of this 
very desire, for his kingdom in a man’s heart 
stands and depends on the strength of the 
natural or carnal mind in thatman. So long 
as the natural mind is uncrucified, Satan 
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keepeth his goods therein in peace; therefore 
when the heart is first directed into the love 
of God, and the life of the carnal mind is 
threatened, the deceiver often turns aside the 
blow by getting the powers of the natural 
mind to enlist themselves in the service of 
God. In this way the old self escapes spirit- 
ual crucifixion, and spiritual resurrection is 
retarded ; for the old nature, however appa- 
rently busied in the service of God, is the old 
nature still, and his death and not his service, 
is that which God requireth. 

There is perhaps no greater hindrance to 
the.true service of God, either by the church 
as a body; or by individual Christians, than 
the enlisting therein of the powers and activi- 
ties of the unrenewed natural man. Its best 
powers, its highest feelings, its noblest im- 
pulses, are but as “the flower of the grass ;” 
no increase in their amount, their strength, 
or their beauty can alter their nature, or turn 
the flower of the grass that withereth into 
wheat for the Master’s garner. Every seed 
must produce after its kind; the seed must 
come from God that produces fruit for God ; 
for heavenly fruit there must be heavenly 
seed; for immortal fruit there must be immor- 
tal seed; for spiritual work there must be spi- 
ritual workers. Deeply bas the church of Christ 
suffered in her labors of love from the min- 
gling together in her fields of toil of laborers 
who live and work after the flesh with those 
who live and work after the Spirit. In the 
visible church such a mixture is, in a great 
measure unavoidable. Only He to whom all 
hearts are open could authoritatively and 
justly divide the wheat from the tares; and 
since his present verdict is, “ Let both grow 
together until the time of harvest,” our part 
is not to attempt to separate them, but rather 
simply and earnestly to uphold the principle 
that lies at the root of the true, though as yet 
unmanifested, distinction between them, name- 
ly, the principle, “ That which is born of the 
flesh is flesh, and that which is born of the 
Spirit is spirit.” 

How would the doing so affect our own 
conduct practically ? In the first place, if our- 
selves true and spiritual workers, however 
earnestly we might desire to have more fel- 
low laborers in the fields so “ white already 
to harvest,” we should never urge upon any 
person, and especially not upon any young 
person, the duty or privilege of evgaging in 
work for God until we had first set clearly be- 
fore him the necessity that precedes every re- 
ligious duty or privilege: “Ye must be born 
again.” Weshould endeavor to show plain- 
ly that we consider the new birth an indis- 
pensable requisite for the right performance 
of the humblest ministry in the church of 
God; and that we deeply feel that we must 
be children of God in the fullest and widest 
and eternal sense before we can be his instru- 
ments, his vessels, his laborers, or his servants. 
Better far would it be to lose for a time a pro- 
mising or much-needed helper by the faithful 
enunciation of this truth; better to leave a 
young heart grieving for the want of spiritual 
life that unfitted him to be a spiritual worker, 
than to engage him, while yet dead before 
God, in the busy doing of dead works. Preach- 
ing, teaching, reading the Bible to the igno- 
_ rant, visiting the sick, or feeding the hungry, 
can all be dead works in the sight of God if 
wrought by one not yet himself alive unto 
God through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

Will it be any joy to the child of God in the 


day of harvest to look back to the time when, 
through a mistaken zeal, he invited laborers 
to come forward to earn the Master’s wages, 
who had not first received the Father’s gift— 
that gift of God which is eternal life through 
Jesus Christ our Lord? Will he not rather 
feel, “I helped them to believe that they had 
life by setting them to work side by side with 
the living; I hindered them from seeking life 
by making them too busy to perceive their 
need of it; I invited them to give before they 
had received, to work for God before they 
had waited upon God? Had I not done so, 
might they not have gone forth bearing far 
more precious seed, and have returned home 
with greater joy, and brought more sheaves 
with them ?”—The Oakfield Papers. 


For “The Friend.” 
The Maryville Monitor 

Is only an auxiliary to the Freedmen’s 
school work in Tennessee, as the Freedmen’s 
Friend is to that in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. It costs about $12.50 a month to pub- 
lish. It is not expected to be self-supporting 
in subscriptions: the price was put low to in- 
duce the Freedmen to subscribe; 25 cents be- 
ing enough to bind a bargain to self respect. 
It speaks to the Freedman from among them, as 
an enterprise of theirs, the publisher being 
one of their race, a native Tennesseean; and 
the contributions to its columns being in part 
from them. Those who subscribe or other- 
wise contribute to the work in Tennessee, may 
therefore feel that they are sustaining, not a 
newspaper only, but giving so much for that 
work, and for the paper as its organ, and 4s 
a reliable channel of information now needed 
to assist in maintaining our relations properly 
with the South. For, since the demise of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, and the curtailment of 
denominational support, there has been not 
only a falling off of more than 2000 schools, 
but with them the stop of full, classified re- 
ports, and items which formerly kept us in- 
formed and interested in matters which close- 
ly concern us, as a part of the nationality to 
be affected by the sudden transition to citizen- 
ship, of those who, a few years ago, were de- 
clared by the highest authority in the land, to 
have “no rights which the white man was 
bound to respect.” Sympathy is not failing 
in the North; what fails is the means of 
knowing the truth of things in the South. This 
is sought to be supplied in a degree by “ The 
Monitor.” The truth is stated in the fact 
that only one-sixth of the children of the 
4,500,000 have been to school: that causes 


(social and political) are now working to make 


history which will be creditable to us, and safe 
for the nation, in proportion as we now acquit 
us of our duty in the present new crisis of 
Freedmen’s affairs. In this juncture, when 
the Government virtually closes 2000 schools 
without substituting means to open others ;* 
when, beside the waning of society-schools, 
the legislatures of some States repeal their free 
school laws, and other States fail to raise funds 
according to existing laws, for the support 
of their schools; just in the experimental ope- 
ration of the amnesty law, and on the eve of 
a novel presidential canvass, it is truth to as- 
sert that the Freedman is in a crisis which 
we are bound to see him through safely, as far 


* The Educational Bill which passed the lower house 
of Congress is waiting for action in the Senate, and 
printed in “ The Monitor,” is intended as such a sub- 
stitute, 


as in our power, by supplying means of i 
formation and education. It is trath to sa 
that he is, to us, as the man that “ fell amonj 
thieves,” was to the Samaritan, after the hel 
ed man had been put on the horse of th, 
other. The XVth Amendment put the Freed 
man on the Government horse. All the resj 
enjoined in the parable, we have yet to di 
Yea more! does not something lie at oul 
doors, for the unparallelled prosperity of ou 
Union, and the accumulation of wealth fron 
commerce and manufactures? How much @ 
these may be directly traced to the unrequil 
ed labors of the vegro through the long ani 
dreadful slave time? Are there not yet claim| 
for damages inflicted whilst States, now strong 
were struggling through their infancy, an} 
their cities, now rich and populous, were fet 
with fruits of toil, exacted under “ stripes tha 
Mercy with a bleeding heart, weeps when shj 
sees inflicted on a beast ?” | 

It is to aid in keeping alive a feeling of hu 
mane and proper consideration for the peopl 
just rescued from this toil, and just dowere( 
with privileges which they must exercise aj 
blessings or as calamities, upon us ; it is to in 
fuse amongst themselves, a zeal for truth an( 
honor in all ways of right living, and to en) 
courage a Christian culture, commensurat 
with their opportunities, that “ The Monitor 
was set up. And it is in a conviction that wi 
still owe a care in these respegts, and will owt 
it for a long time to come, that the editor stil 
adheres to a cause cherished from childhood 
and grown stronger with years. Y. Wal 


Germantown, 7th mo. 11th, 1872. { 


Linden Trees.—The great age which, undef 
favorable circumstances, trees sometimes ati 
tain, is shown in the cases of several well 
known lindens. That of Neustadt, in th 
kingdom of Wiirtemburg is, says Marion, ¢ 
remarkable instance. “ Its magnificent crows 
measures 400 feet in circumference, and itt 
branches are upheld by 106 stone columns 
The tree was an old tree in the year 1229 
when a great fire destroyed the old town, an 
the new town was, according to a documen} 
still extant, built close ‘to the big tree.” Ty 
the year 1558, the Duke of Wiirtemburg sur 
rounded it with four porches, and caused hii 
armorial bearings to be painted upon two O| 
the columns. At the top the linden tree ©; 
Neustadt divides into two great branches 
one of which was broken by a tempest ir 
1773, while the other at the present day i 
still flourishing and 110 feet in length.” | 
The linden tree of Villars-en-Moing, neat 
Freiburg, was famous in 1476, when the grea 
battle of Morat was fought. The trunk is noj 
less than 40 feet in circumference, its height 
about 75 feet, and its crown is still a vast mass 
of almost impervious foliage. | 

At Prilly, near Lausanne, Switzerland 
there is a linden under which, 500 years ago, 
justice was administered. The municipality 
of Lausanne watches over its preservation, 
dear as it is to the whole canton, and a little 
fountain serves to keep its roots moist. 


Unconscious Influence.—Not more constant- 
ly is a sun pouring forth its beams, or a flower 
exhaling its fragrance, than the christian is 
radiating or exhaling influence from his 
character upon those around him. Wherever 
he is, whatever he does, this influence never 
ceases. It underlies all his actions; it runs 


side by side with his words; it goes on when 


— 
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} ion ceases and words fail. What a man) 
| untarily chooses, says, or does, is only oc-, 
sional. He does not always think or always 
;. From pure fatigue he must, per force, 
‘silent and inactive at times. But what he 
—that is necessarily perpetual and coexten-| 
Le with his being.—The Ministry of Nature, 
pugh McMillan. 


| nconsiderate Prescription of Alcoholic Liquors 
. Physicians. — The following document, 
jgned by three hundred of the leading phy- 
jans of London, appeared in the papers of) 
iat city in the latter part of last year :— 
“As it is believed that the inconsiderate 
jescription of large quantities of alcoholic 
| uid by medical men for their patients has 
Len rise, in many instances, to the formation 
| intemperate habits, the undersigned, while 
laable to abandon the use of alcohol in the 
}eatment of certain cases of disease, are yet 
_ opinion that no medical practitioner should 
escribe it without a sense of grave respon- 
loility. They believe that alcohol in what- 
er form should be prescribed with as much 
|.re as any powerful drug, and that the direc- 
|ons for its use should be so framed as not to 
» interpreted as a sanction for excess, or 
jocessarily for the continuance of its use 
Llhen the occasion is past. They are also of 
Loinion that many people immensely exag- 
Lerate the value of alcohol as an article of 
‘et, and since no class of men see so much of 
3 ill effects, and possess such power to re- 
‘irain its abuse, as members of their own pro- 
‘-ssion, they hold that every medical practi- 
‘oner is bound to exert his utmost influence 
» inculcate habits of great moderation in the 
Fse of alcoholic liquids. Being also firmly 
lonvinced that the great amount of drinking 
f alcoholic liquors among the working classes 
Mf this country is one of the greatest evils of 
ae day, destroying—more than anything 
‘ise—the health, happiness, and welfare of 
lhose classes, and neutralizing, to a large ex- 
ent, the great industrial prosperity which 
Providence has placed within the reach of 
“his nation, the undersigned would gladly sup- 
‘ort any wise legislation which would tend 
so restrict within proper limits the use of al- 
‘soholic beverages, aud gradually introduce 
‘Sabits of temperance.” George Burrows, 
M.D., F.R.S., President of the Royal College 
of Physicians, Physician Extraordinary to the 
"Queen ; George Busk, F.R.S., President of the 
‘Royal College of Surgeons, and others.—Late 
“Paper. 


{ Went to Portsmouth to attend the Yearly 
‘Meeting of Ministers and Elders. At this 
‘meeting the names of a number of Friends 
“were reported, who had been newly appointed 
Aelders and acknowledged as ministers, and I 
‘felt an earnest concern that as they had thus 
‘been appointed they might also be anointed 
from on high, and enabled to act aright in 
‘their responsible allotments.—Rebecca Hubbs. 


The American Bison is rapidly disappearing 
‘from the western plains. These animals at 
one time were to be found everywhere west 
‘of the Hudson river, but they haye for many 
_years been extinct in the regions east of the 
“Mississippi river. As the bison are driven 
‘into narrower limits their destruction becomes 
greater, and it is highly probable that this 
animal within the next thirty years will be- 


wholesale slaughter of the bison, it may be 
stated, that during last May twenty-five thou- 
sand of these animals were killed south of the 
Kansas Pacific Railroad for the sake of their 
hides alone, which were sold at two dollars 
each for shipment to the Hast. In addition, 
it is estimated that about five thousand bisons 
were killed by the Indians to supply the peo- 
ple on the frontier with meat, so that at least 
thirty thousand bisons have been killed in 
one month in the southwestern territories.— 
Ledger. 
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It is a great favor to be preserved from in- 
stability and doubt respecting the religion 
which Friends as a Society have ever pro- 
fessed, and a more blessed attainment to be 
“Rooted and built up in Him, and stablished 
in the faith as ye have been taught, abound- 
ing therein with thanksgiving ;” so that in 
times of trial, when the assaults of the enemy 
may seem redoubled, the walls of defence 
much broken down, and the standard-bearers 
comparatively few, and clothed in mourning, 
we can yet rejoice in the conviction that 
greater is He who is in the believers than he 
that is in the world, and that though his path 
is in the mighty waters, and his footsteps are 
not known, yet He will preserve his humble, 
confiding disciples on that Rock against which 
the gates of hell can never prevail. 
In the literature of our religious Society we 
have various descriptions given by its mem- 
bers, of its condition at different periods and 
among successive generations, by which we 
learn that great changes have taken place in 
it, according to the spiritual condition and 
religious growth of the members engaged in 
supporting and promulgating its distinctive 
doctrines and testimonies, and in the manage- 
ment of its affairs. Sometimes, when submis- 
sion to the heart-changing power of Divine 
Grace seems to have generally prevailed 
throughout the body, there were manifested 
an united concern and labor for the spread of 
the self-denying religion it professed, bringing 
the great majority into one common interest, 
and causing love and barmony to pervade the 
whole church. The exercised members ap- 
peared to be carefully seeking the guidance 
and assistance of their holy Head and high 
Priest, that they might so conduct themselves 
as to be instrumental in edifying the body in 
love, and glory and honor be brought to Him 
who ruled in them and over it. Thus was the 
Society preserved from the will-worship and 
other ostensibly religious works, springing 
from the invention of man, and was clothed 
with a degree of Divine power and authority, 
by which it was enabled to keep the place 
assigned it by the great Head of the universal 
church. 

At other times this beauty and strength are 
seen to have faded away as the spirit of the 
world, the deceitfulness of riches, and the love 


first the kingdom of heaven and being born 
God; and the life hidden with Christ seems to 


have been known. by comparatively few ; so 
that though the outside form and appearance 


come entirely extinct. As a proof of the 


of other things usurped the place of secking 


again of incorruptible seed, by the Word of 


may have been preserved, and the usual rou- 


tine of church affairs speciously transacted, 
yet the work was not perfect in the sight of 
the Searcher of hearts; lukewarmness and in- 
difference opened the way for formality and 
other wrong things to prevail, and the inno- 
cent life and those who struggled to maintain 
it, were brought under oppression. In this 
condition there crept in a practical if not an 
acknowledged low estimate of the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, weakening the belief in 
the necessity for its qualification and direc- 
{ion in every step and engagement connected 
with the religion of Christ, sometimes be- 
numbing into comparative deadness, and 
sometimes accompanied with great activity 
of the natural man in what he apprehended 
to constitute the work called for by religious 
duty. 

In the first described condition we see that 
the members being willing to submit them- 
selves to those baptisms of the Holy Ghost 
and fire, necessary for cleansing and sanctify- 
ing the soul, and preparing for usefulness in 
the Church, spiritual gifts were dispensed to 
them; in the exercise of which, ministers, 
elders and others labored for the building up 
of all on our most holy faith, and for the honor 
of their crucified Redeemer ; and the glorious 
Lord was unto them a place of broad rivers 
and streams, wherein shall go no galley with 
oars, neither shall gallant ship pass thereby. 

In the last described condition, but few being 
prepared for their reception, those spiritual 
gifts were generally withheld; instead of rev- 
erent waiting for the guidance and govern- 
ment of the unerring Spirit of the Head of the 
Church, the will and wisdom of man much 
prevailed in ordering the affairs of the Society; 
so that the indispensable care to keep the 
camp clean, and maintain the excellent order 
that pertains to the kingdom of Christ was 
greatly lost sight of The ministry partook 
of the degeneracy, and many who were neither 
rightly called nor divinely qualified, though 
partakers it may be in some measure of the 
illumination of divine Light, and the good 
impressions made thereby, took upon them 
to preach, and though their words may have 
been sound, yet being but the rehearsal of the 
truths of Scripture, and the presentation of 
images of heavenly things, without the life 
and power with which the true ministry is 
clothed, it could beget only a fondness for the 
same specious delusion, and allowed the strong 
man armed to keep undisturbed possession of 
his goods. 

There is much instruction to be drawn from 
the serious consideration of these unpretend- 
ing but rich records, and the sincere, upright 
Friend, borne down with the trials and pro- 
spects of the present day, may derive no little 
encouragement from them. It will be found 
that even when in its best estate, the Society 
was not exempt from spots and blemishes, 
which, though comparatively small and cir- 
cumscribed, brought distress on the consistent 
and exercised members, and stirred up a right- 
eous zeal and labor to defend and clear the 
cause of Truth. And when reduced to its low- 
est point of christian life, and making its least 
effort to commend its high profession by a 
corresponding life of godliness among the 
members, there were yet not a few who, un- 
der the influence of a right spirit, could, like 
Caleb and Joshua of old, speak well of the 
goodly inheritance granted them, and endea- 
vor to persuade the people to go in and pos- 
Se88 it. 
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Thus while it is apparent that when the 
members of our religious Society become un- 
willing to carry out in life and conversation 
the spiritual, self-denying religion it has ever 
professed, they either never attain to or they 
lose the preserving, safely guiding influence 
of that anointing which is truth and no lie, 


teaching of all things; and are easily betrayed | 


into error and violation of the divine law, 
bringing the body into a lapsed state, attend- 
ed by disunity and more or less defection in 
principle; yet there always has been—and we 
believe there always will be—preserved among 
them a true Seed; who though they may feel 
themselves to be an afflicted and poor people, 
stood as witnesses for the truth of their holy 
profession, and against all innovations upon 
it. To these, however others around them 
may be left in unsettlement and dimness of 
vision, “the gifts and callings of God are with- 
out repentance,” and the history shows that 
He has heretofore—and we doubt not will 
continue—supported and nourished them, and 
given them the evidence of being on the sure 
foundation, and that He knows them that are 
his. Letsuch as these in this day of trial and 
overturning, when it may seem as though the 
doctrines and testimonies of the gospel which 
Friends were raised up specially to maintain 
and illustrate among other christian profes- 
sors, are in danger of being deserted, in order 
to assimilate with the churches around them, 


take comfort from the recorded experience of 


the past two hundred years, confirming the 
testimony of that gifted and faithful servant 
of Christ, Francis Howgil, who declared to 
his then suffering brethren that his Master 
had shown him respecting Friends, ‘‘I will 
nourish them and carry them as on eagles’ 
wings; and though clouds gather against 
them, I will make my way through them; 
though darkness gather together on a heap, 
and tempests gender, I will scatter them as 
with an east wind; and nations sball know 
they are my inheritance, and they shall know 
I am the living God, who will plead their 
cause with all that rise up in opposition against 
them.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Forrrgn.—Destructive storms prevailed throughout 
England on the 12th inst. In many cases the growing 
crops were prostrated and destroyed, and several per- 
sons were killed by lightning. 

The London Observer anticipates that by the awards 
to be made by the Geneva Tribunal, England will be 
obliged to pay heavy sums for damages to the U. States. 

Sir Alexander Cockburn, arbitrator on the part of 
England in the Geneva Tribunal, will be created an 
Earl, in recognition of his eminent services as Lord 
Chief Justice of England. 

The proportional representation bill, providing for 
the election of members of Parliament for England by 
the American system of representation was, after de- 
bate, rejected on a second reading. If the bill had been 
adopted London would have been entitled to 62 mem- 
bers instead of 20 as now, and Liverpool to 11 instead 
of 3. The bill was opposed by Sir Charles Dilke be- 
cause its provisions did not include Ireland and Scot- 
land. 

A dispatch from Aden, Arabia, announces the arrival 
there of Stanley, the Herald’s African correspondent, 
and says he will start to-day for London, in company 
with a son of Livingstone. Stanley is the bearer of 
letters from Livingstone for the British government, as 
well as for the family and friends of the long-absent 
explorer. Stanley says that when he left the interior 
of Africa Livingstone was unwell, but was, neyverthe- 
less, determined to proceed with his explorations. 

: From an official report recently issued by the British 

House of Commons, it appears that the soil of Ireland is 
owned by about twenty thousand persons, of whom 
5589 own an average of sixteen hundred acres each, and 
5982 own less than one hundred acres each. Only 1443 


persons own in the aggregate 3,145,514 acres, or one- 
seventh of the soil, and are usually resident outside of 
Ireland. 

The Berlin Oficial Gazette promulgates the law pro- | 
viding for the banishment of the Jesuits from Germany. 
All the establishments now under their control must be 
completely broken up in six months. 

The increasing tide of emigration from Germany to , 
America causes considerable uneasiness to the German | 
government, and measures of a repressive kind are, 
seriously contemplated. 

The anniversary of the taking of the Bastile was cele- | 
brated in France on the 14th. Public dinners in honor | 
of the day were prohibited in the chief cities, but no | 
attempt to interfere with the celebration was made at! 
La Ferte Jouarre, where Gambetta presided, and made 
a speech, in which he denounced the league of the 
church and the monarchy, praised President Thiers, 
and declared that his administration had been a com- 
plete success. 

A terrible explosion occurred on the 9th inst. in an 
extensive flour-mill in Glasgow. The buildings took 
fire and were destroyed. Eleven persons were buried 
in the ruins and burned to death, and twelve were taken 
out badly injured. 

Brazil has declined to receive General Mitre, Pleni- 
potentiary from the Argentine Confederation, and the 
Brazilian government is preparing for hostilities. The 
dispute with the Argentine States ortginated in the 
non-fulfilment of the treaty concerning Paraguay. 

Valmaseda, Captain General of Cuba, has resigned 
and given up his office to his successor Celallos. In his 
proclamation on this occasion, Valmaseda says: “I do 
not think it possible that the revolution can exist four 
or five months longer; it being now prosecuted without 
resources, most of its adherents killed or dispersed, and 
the expeditions which sustained their hopes all cap- 
tured.” 

The latest Mexican news from Monterey shows that 
the revolutionists are avoiding combats, and occupying 
places from which the government forces have with- 
drawn. 

Advices from Japan to 6th mo. 22d, have been re- 
ceived. It is stated that the Mikado is about to make 
a tour of inspection to several ports, and on his return 
will leave for France via the Suez canal. Yaizi, late 
Governor of Yeddo, goes to Paris to prepare the way 
for the Mikado. Serious disturbances had occurred at 
Ningata in consequence of an attempt to restore the late 
Tycoon; it was suppressed with considerable blood- 
shed. 

The Geneva Board of Arbitration convened pursuant 
to adjournment on the 15th inst. The members again 
agreed that absolute secrecy be maintained as to the 
proceedings. It is not expected that a decision will be 
reached for several weeks. 

London, 7th mo. 15th.—Consols, 923. 
1862, 914; 1867, 914; ten-forties, 90. 

Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 10fd.; Orleans, 114d. 
Breadstuffs quiet. 

Unirep Srares.—The Democratic National Con- 


U.S. sixes, 


vention to nominate candidates for the Presidency and 
Vice Presidency of the United States, convened in Balti- 
more on the 9th inst., and held meetings on that and 
the following day. The declaration of principles pre- 
pared by the “ Liberal Republican Convention” at Cin- 
cinnati, was adopted with very little dissent, and the 
candidates proposed by the same convention, viz., 
Horace Greely and B. Gratz Brown, were accepted with 
great unanimity as the Democratic nominees. 

The weather continued oppressively warm during 
the week ending on the 13th inst., and the mortality in 
our large cities was consequently large. In New York 
there were 1059 deaths. ‘The interments in Philadel- 
phia for the week numbered 885, including 71 deaths 
from sunstroke, 43 congestion of the brain, 21 cholera 
morbus, 310 cholera infantum, 16 inflammation of the 
brain, 35 marasmus, 24 debility, small pox 15, and old 
age 29. Of the deaths 383 were children under one 
year old, and 114 from one to two years. 

The average temperature of sixteen days in Phila- 
delphia, calculated from three observations made each 
day at7 A.M. 2p. mM. and 9p. m., from 6th mo. 27th 
to 7th mo. 12th, 1872, was found to be 83.77 degrees, 
which is 5.66 degrees above the average of the cor- 
responding days during the past 22 years. 

From a series of carefully collated crop reports col- 
lected by the New Orleans Cotton Exchange, it appears 
that the area of land placed under cultivation averages 
ten per cent. increase on last year. 

During the year 1871 the number of immigrants 
from the United Kingdom was 150,788, of whom 13,271 
were Scotch, 65,591 Irish, and 71,926 English. 

The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 


made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 


on the 15th inst. 


New York.—American gold, 11 

U.S. sixes, 1881, 1174; ditto, 1867, 115}; ditto, 10-4 
5 per cents, 1128. Superfine flour, $5.35 a $5.75 ; Sta 
extra, $6.40 a $6.80; finer brands, >7 a $10.75. Whi 
Michigan wheat, $1.70 a $1.72; red western, $1.6 
No. 1 Chicago spring, $1.50. Oats, 433 a 47 et 


Western rye, 77 cls. Western mixed corn, 63 cts, 
western yellow, 634 a 64 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotto 
243 a 25 cts. for uplands and New Orleans middling, 
Cuba sugar, 84 cts.; Porto Rico, 8} ets.; Demerara, 10 
allicts. Superfine four, $5 a $5.25; extras, $5.50 
$6; finer brands, $6.50 a $10.50. Western white whea 
$1.90; western red, $1.70 a $1.77. Yellow corn, 63 
64 cts. Oats, 40 a 43 cts. Canvassed western hams 
15} a16 cts. Lard, 9}.a 94cts. The arrivals and sale; 
of beef cattle at the Avenue ,Drove-yard numbere 
about 2,400. Extra sold at 7} a 7} cts.; fair to goo¢ 
6 a7 cts., and common 5 a 53 ets. per lb. gross. ,Shee 
sold at 5 a 6} cts. per Ib. gross, and hogs at $6.25 

$6.75 per 100 Ibs. net. Baltimore.—Choice white whea' 
$1.80 a $1.82; fair to prime do., $1.70 a $1.75; choice 
amber, $1.75 a $1.80; good to prime red, $1.65 a $1.7¢ 
Southern white, corn, 80 a 83 cts.; yellow, 64 cts 
western mixed, 61 a 62 cts. Oats, 40 a 45 cts. Chicag 
No. 2 spring wheat, $1.264; No. 3 do., $1.09 a $1.1 
No. 2 mixed corn, 414 cts. Oats, 263 cts. Rye, 599 
60 cts. No. 2 barley, 53 cts. Lard, $8.90 per 100 Ibs 
Cincinnati—Family flour, $7 a $7.25. Old wheat, #1.4 
a $1.47; new, $1.35 a $1.40. Corn, 50 a51 cts. Oat: 
30 a 36 cts. St. Lowis—No. 2 winter red wheat, $1.6 
a $1.53. No. 2 corn, 40 a 41 cts. No. 2 oats, 30 ct: 
Sugar cured hams, 13 a 143 ets. Lard, 8} cts. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


The next Term will begin Ninth mo. 11th. Exami 
nation for admission Ninth mo. 10th, at 9 A. Me 
Arrangements are in progress to establish a course « 
Practical Science and Civil Engineering, to which studen 
may be admitted next term. * \ 
Students whose homes are within a convenient dis 
tance, may be admitted to the College for instructio 
without board. . j 
For terms, &c., apply to Samurn J. GuUMMERE 
Haverford College P. O., Montgomery Co., Pa. 


WANTED. 


A woman Friend to take charge of the School unde 
the care of West Chester Preparative Meeting. 

Application may be made to Philena Yarnall, Naom 
Gibbons, or Jos. Seattergood, Jr., West Chester, P. O. 
Pa. 


WANTED. 

A Teacher for the Girls’ Select School in this city 
to enter on her duty at the opening of the term in 9tl 
mo. next. One qualified to teach Arithmetic, Algebr 
Natural Philosophy, &c. 

Application may be made to 

Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch Street, 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine Street, 
Rebecca 8. Allen, 335 South Fifth Street, 
Rebecea W. Kite, 459 North Fifth Street. | 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. | 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Josuua H. WortH 

ineton, M. D. 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may i 


() 
Managers. 7 


: 

Drep, on the Ist of Third month, 1872, at her resi: 
dence in the township of Augusta, Washtenaw county 
Mich., ANN, wife of William Wright, a member an 
overseer of Ypsilanti Monthly Meeting, aged nearly 6: 
years. She was enabled by Divine grace to fill he: 
allotment in all the relations of life and in the chureb 
in much faithfulness and with a meek and quie 
spirit. Looking back at her past life, she said that sh« 
had been tried with the risings of impatience at times 
but had not permitted herself to sleep at night, till al 
ill-feeling towards any fellow-creature was overcome 
With unclouded prospect she praised the Lord, ex. 
claiming: “Glory! glory! glory! After the suffering 


comes the glory for me !” 


, in Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 25th ult., MARTHA 


W. H., wife of Morton B. Smith, and daughter o 
Joseph W. Hilyard, in the 31st year of her age, : 


member of New York Monthly Meeting. 


PPI I AN NN I NS IIIS DOI 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER. 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


